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Days To Remember . 


Fifty Years 
ago this Month 
the world was in- 
volved in events 
which would be 
remembered for all 
time: The begin- 
ning of the final 
phase of World 
War II in Europe 
with landings on 
the Normandy 
beaches by the 
Allied armed 
forces. Among the 
commemorations 
of those days and 
memorials to all 
who bore the bat- 
tle - this month 
has seen the epic 
return voyage to 
Normandy of the 
American-flag World War II Liberty 
Ship, SS JEREMIAH O’BRIEN / 
KXCH all the way from San Fran- 
cisco, California. The O'BRIEN is the 
only Liberty ship remaining afloat 
which took part in the Normandy 
landings of June 6, 1944. She has 
done it again. 


This celebrated ship, crewed entirely 
by volunteers, made her sentimental 
journey of some 8300 miles to 
Portsmouth, England in 34 days at an 


average speed of 10.2 knots. She lett 
San Francisco at noon Monday, April 
18, 1994 and dropped anchor at tbe 
Royal Navy Anchorage off Ports- 
mouth, England, Saturday evening, 
May 21. On the following day, May 22, 
1994, the JEREMIAH O’BRIEN was 
berthed on her original schedule at tbe 
South Navy Jetty, Portsmouth, in a 
space often used by tbe Cunard liner, 
Queen Elizabeth II. 


Not as fortunate were two other 


American cargo 
ships of World 
War Il vintage, 
also. manned by 
volunteers, which 
had planned 
voyages to Nor- 
mandy with the 
O’BRIEN. The SS 
JOHN Ww. 
BROWN, berthed 
in Baltimore, MD.., 
was forced to with- 
draw when it was 
learned that addi- 
tional bottom 
repairs costing 
some $600.000 
would be necessary 
foreethewtcip: 
Neither funds nor 
time were  avail- 
a0lep ee DCS. 
LANE VICTORY left her berth at 
San Pedro, CA., Friday, April 29, 1994. 
She sailed along the coast of Mexico 
bound for the Panama Canal and 
England. But on her fifth day, she 
developed a boiler problem and put 
into Acapulco for repairs. On Mondav. 
May 9, 1994, with completion of her 
vogage in doubt, her crew and spon- 
sors were forced to decide to return 
home. 


(Continued, Page 2) 
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REMEMBER - 


After settling in at her Portsmouth 
berth, SS JEREMIAH O’BRIEN was 
visited on May 28 - 31 by thousands of 
British well-wishers, many of them 
veterans of D-Day, with warm remem- 
brances of Liberty ships. 


The Ship’s Store sold thousands of 
items to her visitors. It was also time 
for a major crew change: some who 
brought the O’BRIEN to Britain were 
returning home while new hands came 
aboard for the middle part of the 
journey. There were dockside parades, 
marching and music by a Royal Marine 
band, with the British ocean survey 
ship HMS HECLA and cruiser USS 
NORMANDY moored astern of 
O’BRIEN on Portsmouth Navy Day. 


On June 1, 1994, the “Last Liberty 
Ship” steamed a short distance up-river 
to Southampton where she _ was 
moored at a cruise-ship dock and took 
on fuel. Here too, O’BRIEN received 
many British visitors who spoke of 
their remembrances of Liberty ships 50 
years ago. She returned Saturday, 
June 4 to the Portsmouth area to join 
in a review of ships Sunday by Queen 
Elizabeth II preparing to repeat the 
50th anniversary of their Channel 
crossing, Monday June 6, 1994. 


O’Brien Crew Members 
Greet the President 


June 5 1994 - Jeremiah O’Brien 
On Review 


Sunday’s fleet review included a visit 
by President and Mrs. Clinton to the 
JEREMIAH O’BRIEN. They were 
greeted by Captain George Jahn and 
Rear Adm. Thomas J. Patterson, 
USMS (Ret.) and shook hands with 
the volunteer crew. Said one, "It 
doesn’t get any better than this, Mr. 
President.” 


Capt. Jahn, The President, 
RAdm. Patterson 


The commemorative events of June 
6, 1994 filled the day on and near the 
Normandy beaches. At about 0700 a 
memorial wreath was laid in the water 
by the President at ceremonies aboard 
the aircraft carrier USS GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. Crew members 
from the Jeremiah O’Brien were 
honored guests. Admiral Patterson 
stood next to Mr. Clinton, represent- 
ing merchant mariners who lost their 
lives in the conflict. 


RE Ti 


Ashore at 0830, the U.S. Ranger 
memorial at Pointe du Hoc was re- 
dedicated by veterans of the battle and 
by the President, who expressed the 
thought that "...the Longest Day is not 
yet over..." in man’s quest for freedom 
and justice. At Utah Beach, assaulted 
in 1944 by the U.S. 4th Infantry 
Division, a US-French commemo- 
ration was held at 1000 hours. At 
1400, French leaders and military 
forces memorialized Omaha Beach, 
scene of extremely heavy initial casual- 
ties on D-Day. A British contingent 
met again with the French citizens of 
Bayeux, recalling the events of 1944. 
At Gold, Juno and Sword beaches 
veterans of British and Canadian 
forces remembered their D-Day strug- 
gles and at 1700 a final commemo- 
ration was held at the American ceme- 
tery at Colleville. 


Meanwhile, during D-Day Plus 50 
Years, the JEREMIAH O’BRIEN 
anchored off Pointe du Hoe and then 
steamed slowly past Utah and Omaha 
beaches before returning to England. 


On June 8, the O’BRIEN began 
a week-long port call at the Chatham 
Naval Dockyards, a former Royal Navy 
facility. Here shore-side visitors were 
welcomed aboard for engineroom and 
general shipboard tours. Later port 
calls were to be held at London (June 
15-21) and at French ports until 


os 


ee 


about July 20. Following a possible 
port call at Londonderry, Northern 


Ireland, Ss JEREMIAH O’BRIEN will 
begin her homeward voyage July 25. 
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SHIPWRECK of the 
SS GEORGE M COX 
By George Adamson, 1311-P, VE3XS, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


My experience with emergency com- 
munications came in 1933 on Lake 
Superior. It was in the month of May, 
shortly after the opening of the Great 
Lakes passenger ship season. I was 
Radio Officer on the MURCHISON/ 
VGFC, a Canadian bulk carrier. We 
had passed through the locks at Sault 
Ste. Marie (the Soo) during the early 
hours one morning and were heading 
across to Thunder Bay for a load of 
grain. | think we were a few hours out 
of Whitefish Bay in absolutely perfect 
weather. Lake Superior was as calm as 
a duck pond. So when I suddenly 
began to hear a distress call, it was 
hard to believe! 


I had not been back from lunch but 
a few minutes to begin my afteroon 
watch and was expecting to get a call 
from coastal station VBA at Port 
Arthur with directions on which port 
we were to go to. I don’t think I had 
my phones on more than five minutes 
when suddenly | began to hear an SOS 
from the SS GEORGE M. COX. (I 
don’t remember her call sign.) 


I went over to our 1/2 KW spark 
transmitter and turned it on. I heard 
the U.S. Coast Guard answer the ship. 
So I kept very quiet - just listened. [ 
copied the details that the COX had 
left a port on the south shore of Lake 
Superior on its weekly cruise and was 
heading for Port William, Ontario. 


Now, some of what follows is 
hearsay, but I think is very reliable: 
Although we on the MURCHISON 
were in very clear weather, there was 
pea-soup fog up at the west end of Isle 
Royale. The GEORGE M. COX 
would just have to round the south- 
west point of Isle Royale into a 
channel and make two or three more 
course changes that would put her into 
the river entrance at Port William. 


She was coming to pick up tourists for 
the 1933 World’s Fair in Chicago. 


At the time I heard the SOS, 
the MURCHISON was 120 - 130 miles 
to the east and we were heading 
toward Isle Royale. 


After the SOS traffic was finished, I 
contacted the U.S. Coast Guard 
station. The 120 passengers all were 
able to leave the COX and get onto 
the rocks at the west end of Isle 
Royale. No lives were lost. So | just 
went about my regular business of 
making contact with VBA to get our 
docking instructions. [| didn’t think 
much more about the shipwreck until, 
on a later trip, | was ashore at Port 
William. In a stationery shop I saw 
some postcards that looked very inter- 
esting. One was a picture of the 
wrecked GEORGE M. COX up out 
of the water at quite an angle. Her 
bow was higher than her stern. 
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At that time Isle Royale had a 
radio-beacon at each end of the island. 
The COX was using the beacon at the 
west end, called the Rock of Ages. 
Apparently at the time of the ship- 
wreck, the Captain and First Officer 
were in the dining room and had left 
the wheelsman alone in the pilot 
house. In the fog he was to steer by 
the Rock of Ages radio-beacon. But 
apparently no one was keeping track of 
the fact that the COX was getting very 
close to Isle Royale. The west end of 
the island is a sort of submerged shelf 
and the ship went right up onto it at 
close to full speed and ended up 
almost entirely out of the water. 


I still have that postcard. It’s quite a 
sight to see that ship sitting there up ut 
of the water. It’s not surprising that all 
the passengers got off safely. But they 
must have received quite a 
severe shakeup: All of a sudden they 
were on dry land! One end of their 
ship was much higher than the other. 
So you could say that their position 
(on land) was due to the accuracy of 
the radio direction-finder not having 
human intelligence to support it! 


At the close of Great Lakes naviga- 
tion that season, the GEORGE M. 
COX was still “riding high” on Isle 
Royale. The snow and ice of the 
following winter caused her to slip 
back off her perch and she went down 
where she had come ashore. As far as 
I know she is still there. It was just 
sheer negligence that caused that ship- 
wreck. 


* eee 


Editor’s Note: This yarn by an “old 
salt" from the Great Lakes was told to 
ye Ed on audio tape. Author George 
is visually impaired. Many thanks, 
George, we hope our transcription did 
justice to your interesting story! 


A POSTSCRIPT 


Dear Ted: Hope you don’t mind me 
adding a short note to George’s tape. 
He never fails to amaze me, not only 
putting stories down on tape, but also 
in several other activities. Such as 
spurning the elevator in his building 
and walking down the stairs to pick up 
the mail and then walking back up 
again to his 8th floor apartment daily. 
And running the scheduling of his 
choir of 24 non-sighted singers and 
instrumentalists, arranging a weekly 
concert programme in old-age homes 
from January to June. 


Every morning he starts a full day 
of radio activities with a high-speed 
CW net at 9:00 A.M. on 7,022 kHz. 
(Continued, Page 4) 
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POSTSCRIPT - From Page 3 


His old-timer pals all use a computer- 
controlled system, but George has his 
bug only, obviously. He really puts me 
to shame, as I only sporadically appear 
on the SSB net of Les Rauber, 
AA2FJ, on Sunday afternoons. My 
“slinky” antenna system needs retun- 
ing, too! 


Sorry, Ted, my short note turned 
out to be a long one and I haven’t said 
half the things I wanted to. Regretfully, 
I (couldn’t) see you at Dayton this 
year, maybe next year. (I didn’t get 
there this year either, Bill. - Ed) In 
March I went for a short trip to see 
my young lad who lives in PAO-land 
(Amsterdam). I had planned to visit a 
list of 11 SOWP members to visit in 
that country but I managed to see only 
one, a very nice chap in the town of 
BAARN, Wolt Koolstra (916-V) 
PAOPHK, who lives retired in a quiet 
garden city area with two-story row 
housing - a dipole antenna unobtru- 
silely stretched over his red-tiled roof. 
His ham call is derived from the 
one-time Amsterdam Aerradio station, 
PHK, where Wolt worked for many 
years. He sends his best regards to all 
SOWP officers and members... Maybe 
you'll hear again from me...’cause 
Olive, VE7TERA, has admonished me 
to smarten up and submit material to 
the Beacon. -Best 73, (signed) Bill 
Bruyn, 1989-V, Nepean (Ottawa), 
Canada. 


DID YOUR COPY OF THIS 
ISSUE HAVE A YELLOW 
MAILING LABEL ? 


If so, we thought you ought to have 
one last chance to take care of your 
1994 dues. ($15 U.S.) We know that 
most of us receive lots of mail and it’s 
sometimes difficult to remember that 
it needs attention. We must pay our 
bills to keep our ship on course. But, 
if you have decided to discontinue, this 
is the LAST copy of The World 
Wireless Beacon you will receive. 


INCOMING E-MAIL 
SECRETARY WRITES 
THE EDITOR 


On 26 May, 1994, Your Editor 
received the following message from 
SOWP Executive Secretary Walt Boyd. 


Walt must devote some time to 
helping care for his 94-year-old 
Mother-in-law who lives in Des 


Moines, Iowa and is seriously ill. Mrs. 
Boyd has been attending her mother 
for an extended time and now Walt 
travels east to help. Here is Walt’s 
message: 


"Hi Ted... Ur 25th QSL. The Fates 
have decreed that I spend a few more 
days than | had hoped, in prepping the 
PU Truck/campershell for the journey. 
Your MSG this morning is just in time 
for my final login. It’s 04:39 PDT as I 
compose this missive and I'll be loading 
the camper for the road upon shutting 
down the message center. 


"There was a day, long since behind 
me, when | looked forward wlth eager- 
ness to a trip across country; those 
were days when I lived down South, 
San Diego and Los Angeles. and the 
Interstates were a gleam in Roosevelt’s 
eye, and I took Route 66. It was a joy 
to drive it... | thought the TV series by 
that name was a very good represen- 
tation of the flavor of the road. It was 
two and three-lane then, and wound 
up and over and beyond and through 
the country. I’d stop now and then and 
talk to the folks along the way, and 
there was no terrible hurry to arrive... 
the trip itself was as much the destina- 
tion as was the arrival in the old home 
town. 


"The Interstate (I’m taking I-80 all 
the way) is an anachronlsm, really, as 
most people fly rather than drive. It 
has become a trucker’s highway more 
than a family way. Making it wide and 
fast has taken something away from 
the road for me at least. 


"For the first time since I became 
deeply involved In SOWP, I am for the 


Most part disconnecting from it for a 
few weeks. However, do call if 
anything comes up that needs my 
attention. There’ s no answering 
machine on the end of the Des 
Moines number, so you'll just have to 
spin the arrow and where she rests is 
the right time to call... USPS is for- 
warding all my first class mail to me 
-which surprises me no end. (As an 
aside, I predict that the post office is in 
for some drastic realignment, change 
that will make what we know of it 
today a nostalgia. The Internet and 
E-mail will just about wipe out first- 
class letters, and that’s where the post 
office makes its wherewithall.) 


So, it’s time to get with it. Dawn is 
tinting the Eastern sky over Mt. St. 
Helena and Geyser Peak. I have a 
mountain of packing to do to fill the 
camper-shell, and I'll be 500 plus kliks 
on my way before | remember all the 
stuff I forgot to pack. 


-73 Walt. 


The Gibson Girl of World War II 
-A Follow-Up to A Follow-Up- 


The World Wireless Seacon, 
March 1994, pages 14 and 15: 
Dear Ted: 


I’m a bit embarrassed. | had thought 
just answering somebody’s inquiry 
about the Gibson Girl’s origin. Howe- 
ver, since you published my letter, | 
would appreciate it if, in all fairness to 
others, you’d include in the next issue 
of the Beacon the following remark: 


Pictures and some technical details 
of NSG 1, NSG 2, and NSG 4, stem 
from a documentary by Fritz Trenkle- 
Die deutschen Funkpeil-und Horch- 
Verfahren bis 1945. (The German 
radio-bearing and radio-listening pro- 
ceedings until 1945). Published 1978 
by: AEG-TELEFUNKEN, Anlagen- 
technik, Geschaeftsbereich Hochfre- 
quenztechnik, Sedanstrasse 10, 7900 
Ulm (Germany). 


(See FOLLOW-UP, Page 5) 
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Normally, quotations from publica- 
tions require listing of reference 
sources, and/or prior written publish- 
ers’ consent. However, since the Bea- 
con addresses only selected readers 
and whereby no commercial intent 
applies, no further problem should be 
expected. However, at least, tact shall 
prevail. 


One more thing: In your copy of my 
letter are six boo-boo’s: 1) Must read, 
“Seenotsendegeraet”. 2) Must read, 
“Funkgeraet”. 3) Must read, Frieseke 
& Hoepfner. 4) Must read, Seenotsen- 
degeraet. 5) Must read, “Seenotsen- 
der”. 6) Must read, “Jaeger”. 


If one doesn’t have those dots above 
a vocal, they cannot be flatly ignored, a 
la Yankee-method. In doing so, not 
only a word’s pronunciation changes 
but eventually also its meaning. There- 
fore, such letters must be written as 


; ’ 
follows: A = Ae *** © = Oc *** U = 
Ue *** a = ae *** 5 = o¢ *** U = ue. 


And, "g" is not a “b” but “ss”, 
instead. This rule also applies to 
TELEX-operations. 


A “Jager”, alias, “Jaeger”, and a 
“Jager” are two pair of shoes. And, 
“gerat” is not a German word. Never 
mind Tom’s mistakes in his letter. 
That’s not my business. If you’d need 


assistance for German text (and 
hyphenation), would be happy to 
oblige. 73, (Signed) Al 


(Helmut K. Seike, 5057-V, AA8JQ) 


Editor’s Notes: Thanks for your 
follow-up information about how to 
really spell the names of German 
emergency transmitting equipment 
from the World War II era, Al. It’s 
important to be on the right side of 
publishers and copyright folks. With 
grammatical rules, we now are. 
There’s no substitute for the know- 
ledge of someone who speaks “auf 
Deutsch" as his mother-tongue. Vielen 
Dank, AI! 


The Leading Edge 
To The Editor: 


In response to your plea for some 
technological breakthrough to enhance 
our SOWP publication, I have 
addressed the current fad of communi- 
cating with flea power. 


Coast to coast by grid dip meter is 
the goal I hope to achieve. 


Already I have determined that a 
grid dip meter - if you holler at it loud 
enough - will be audible FM on 2 
meters. 


Realizing that you do not have space 
to present the mathematical parame- 
ters of this experiment, I will say 
briefly that I envision perhaps an 
aluminum pie plate attached to the grid 
dip meter that would vary the fre- 
quency according to how loud you 
talked on ten meters. Thus coast to 
coast communication might be 
accomplished. Conventional receivers 
I presume would be used. 


Unfortunately all these experiments 
have reduced my nine volt battery to 
seven volts and my local True Value 
Hardware wants $1.99 for a replace- 
ment. 


Should [ take one out of my smoke 
alarm or would SOWP contribute to 
this research? 


Faithfully your servant, 
Carlton Smertz * SOWP 4058-P 
Editor’s Reply: 


Dear Mr. Smertz - Thank you for 
your letter. You didn’t tell us you are 
the owner of the Smoke and Mirrors 
Engineering Company. In any case, 
you should contribute to your own 
research by using the battery from 
your smoke alarm. Please keep us 
advised of your progress - or should 
we simply watch for those clouds of 
smoke from over your way? 


Editor 


*Mr. Smertz sometimes writes under 
the pseudonym of Charles Spencer 
from his laboratory in Fennville, 
Michigan, the location of amateur 
radio station W8PQO. He has agreed 
to become Technical Editor of the 
Beacon. 


WELCOME - NEW MEMBERS 


A warm “Welcome Aboard” to the 
following who have joined SOWP since 
our last issue. 


James R. DOTSON, 5091-M, WN30 
805 4th St, P.O. Box 261 St, Marys, 
WV 21670 


Haden Earle ROGERS, 5092-P, 
KB7BZS, 9804 Kernville Dr., Las 
Vegas, NV 80134 


Walter W. CAMPBELL, 5093-V, 
WE1W, 26 Worsley Ave., North King- 
ston, RI 02852 


Jack L. SMITH, 5094-V, N3HUG, 
$181 Bear Run Rd., Zelienople, PA 
16063 


Merrill WHITE, 5095-M, N7PZX, 1526 
E. Clarendon, #B, Phoenix, AZ 85014 


Robert W. JOHNSON, 5096-V, 
KD4VNR 2842 Wildwood Dr., Clear- 
water, FL 34621-3226 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 


Max DeHenseler, 0204-TA, HB9RS 
FROM: 9 Ave. de Florimont, CH1820 
Montreaux, SWITZERLAND TO: 21 


Ave Nestle’, ©CH1820 Montreaux, 
SWITZERLAND 

CALL SIGN CHANGE: 
Robert E. Menefee, 4909-V, 5220 W. 
Brown St, Glendale, AZ 85302 
FROM: (Old Call) K7HQOR 
TO: (New Call) AA7QJ 

*e¢ ¢ € 


And if YOU are moving, PLEASE 
let us KNOW before you GO! 
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GMDSS - My Point Of View 
By Ben Russell, 1853-V, N6SL/MM 


(The author is an extremely experien- 
ced maritime Radio Electronics Officer 
with an E.E. degree. For several years 
he has served aboard M/V Sea Ven- 
ture/‘WJMV, a 20,000 ton chemical 
tanker which makes regular coastwise 
runs from the Gulf of Mexico to ports 
in the northeastern U.S. He prepared 
this piece at the request of your 
Editor, to give our readers an accurate 
perspective of the developing field of 
Marine emergency communications.) 


This letter provides my ideas concern- 
ing the Global Maritime Distress and 
Safety System (GMDSS) which started 
phasing in during 1992 with final 
implementation due in 1999. Views 
expressed are mine as one who has 
been involved in marine communica- 
tions starting in 1945. The FCC rules 
and regulations are contained in Sub- 
part W of Part 80. 


Several significant changes were 
made to the FCC docket based on 
comments from many people during 
the comment period. Some significant 
changes were: (a) Two operators are 
required with one designated to handle 
emergency communications and b) 
ships can meet the requirements using 
H/F and M/F without an INMARSAT 
satellite system. In fact, ships which 
operate in extreme latitudes aust have 
H/F equipment. The FCC had pro- 
posed in its docket that ships would 
fot be required to keep a bridge 
watch on VHF-FM Channel 16 for 
voice. This requirement was not imple- 
mented because it would remove a 
significant safety net for small vessels. 
In the past two years my ship has 
performed rescues of small craft or 
relayed Information to shore when 
they were outside VHF-FM range. 


The basic approach for DISTRESS 
has been changed to have it all coor- 


dinated by land based Rescue Coor- 
dination Centers (RCC) instead of the 
ship in distress or whoever the RCC 
designates. Machines seem to have 
taken over the human element and in 
many cases there will not be rescue 
progress information sent back to the 
distressed vessel until rescue aircraft 
and/or surface vessels are on scene. 
When you have an emergency it is very 
reassuring to know that progress is 
belng made and approximately when 
you hope to be rescued. The semi- 
automatic digital equipment provides 
the land with QRA, QTH and general 
nature of the problem. If personnel 
aboard a ship cannot initiate the 
distress transmission, a 406 mHz 
Emergency Position Indicating Radio- 
beacon (EPIRB) can be activated 
manually or by floating away from the 
distress area. The 406 mHz EPIRB 
provides RCC personnel with the 
ship’s name, description, and shore 
contact information by sending a spe- 
cial code which is used by NOAA to 
assist in rescue work. Satellltes can 
pin-point location of a modern EPIRB 
within about 20 nautical miles. 


The old hand-cranked lifeboat trans- 
ceivers, which many of us have tested 
weekly and hauled out for fire and 
boat drills, is a thing of the past. 
Lifeboats soon will have waterproof 
VHF hand-held radios to talk to 
rescue aircraft or surface vessels and 
X-band radar beacons to facilitate the 
search for survivors. 


The GMDSS operator and backup 
operator will perform radio communi- 
cations during distress incidents, select 
correct H/F Digital Selective Calling 
(DSC) frequencies, for receiving sche- 
duled marine safety information broad- 
casts and ensuring that the ship’s 
position is entered into the system 
manually where it is not done by 
automatic means. Ships have the 
option of having on-board main- 
tenance or installlng redundant equip- 


ment and using shore-based main- 
tenance. The FCC does not require 
that a dedicated Radio Ofticer be on 
the crew. 


I have several operational concerns 
about the effectiveness of the GMDSS 
system. The GMDSS_ equipment, 
except EPIRB, depends on digital 
transmission for initial alerting which is 
complex and requires many working 
interface signals which may not exist in 
times of distress. Much of this equlp- 
ment can be damaged by electrical 
transients, nearby lightning strikes or 
an electromagnetic pulse (EMP). I am 
not aware that aay of the commercial 
ship equipment and most of the com- 
mercial communications satelllites are 
hardened for operation within the 
EMP environment. [f a small war 
breaks out and one of the combatants 
launches a falrly low-yield nuclear 
device, an EMP may cause nearly all of 
the GMDSS ship and space com- 
ponents to fail over a significant part 
of the Earth. How this system would 
work during a war was not addressed 
by the Internatlonal Maritime Organl- 
zatlon (IMO) or the FCC when | 
raised thls possible siltuation In res- 
ponse to the FCC Docket prlor to 
their generating the rules In Part 80. 


It would be very helpful if the 
U.S.Coast Guard would provide real- 
tlme distress Informatlon on Its NAV- 
TEX (518 kHz FEC) transmissions 
rather than waiting up to four hours 
for the next broadcast. Some of the 
NAVTEX stations do a good job but 
others seem to wait for the next 
scheduled transmission to broadcast 
search and rescue information. | 
believe that better training of RCC and 
NAVTEX personnel would help 
resolve this concern. 


In the United States, only one 
commercial marine radio station has 
started any GMDSS DSC testing. 
Implementation of the GMDSS system 
does not seem to be following the 
(See GMDSS, Page 7) 
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GMDSS - From Page 6 


schedules set by IMO and FCC. For 
example, much of the required equip- 
ment is not FCC-approved as of May 
1994 or available on the open market, 
although all ships which were construc- 
ted in 1992 and later must have 
GMDSS equipment installed. Imple- 
mentation around the world seems to 
be slow and it may now be possible for 
a GMDSS ship using H/F, M/F or 
VHF (CH 70) DSC in distress not to 
be heard nor have personnel aboard to 
instigate alternate distress communica- 
tion. 


I hope we do not have a distress case 
with heavy loss of life and property 
caused by premature implementation 
of GMDSS. Somehow new rules and 
regulations do not always cause new 
equipment to be developed, approved, 
and manufactured in a timely fashion. 


The Radio Officer job, as we have 
known it, will not be available in the 
future for professionals to use their 
knowledge in selecting the correct 
frequencies and managing a vital mes- 
sage center in emergency conditions, 
furnishing practical communications 
skills to provide information to ensure 
rescue of the passengers and crew. 
Only a few U.S. shipping companies 
will have a qualified electronic techni- 
cian aboard to make vital repairs to 
radar, automation and other electronic 
equipment. 


The cost to the shipping companies 
and their insurance carriers in the 
event of a collision at sea caused by 
reader and navigation equipment 
failures with resultant pollution from a 
ruptured oil tanker would make the 
cost of keeping a qualified radio officer 
aboard trivial indeed. 


“ee 


Quotable Quote: "Those who do 
not learn from history may be forced 
to repeat it.” - Santayana 


CONCERN OVER FALSE 
ALARMS 


The Global Maritime Distress and 
Safetv System (GMDSS) was introdu- 
ced 18 months ago to automate and 
improve emergency communication, 
but there are still problems areas, a 
conference on GMDSS heard recently. 


One of these is the high number of 
false alarms. Last year only 12 of 662 
GMDSS alerts handled bv the UK 
Maritime Rescue Coordination Centre 
at Falmouth had proved to be genuine. 


Reasons given for the calls varied, 
but excuses included “the terminal 
activated itself; [ only change the paper 
roll, vibration caused it;” and “finger 
trouble”’. 


The conference also heard from 
seafarers and training colleges that 
much of the equipment available was 
not user-friendly and should be stan- 
dardised and harmonised. 


User friendly controls, easy rule 
books, onboard test facilities and the 
length of training courses were ll 
discussed by delegates. Most agreed 
that the five-day syllabus offered in the 
UK was inadequate, and it noted that 
other colleges, for instance in Scan- 
dinavia, were running two-to-three 
week courses before exams were taken 
and certifcates issued. 


The UK officers’ union representa- 
tive expressed concern about the way 
some owners were introducing 
GMDSS to cut crews levels. The 
union was not opposed to GMDSS, he 
said, but there had been a “helter 
skelter” rush to introduce the system 
and too many officers did not have a 
chance to become competent and con- 
fident with the equipment because of 
burdens arising from cutbacks. 


(The above is from 7e Sea, a British 
magazine, as quoted in the VWWOA 
Newsletter, Spring, 1994. - Editor) 


PASSAGES ... 


The ship, or what was left of her, 
was by now down by the bow and 
listing 40 degrees. Hurricane force 
winds, producing unimaginable seas, 
had racked her seams and flooded the 
engine and generator rooms. In the 
radio room, the ship’s new, state- 
of-the-art satellite fax/telephone system 
was the first to go. The loss of the 
computer - controlled communications 
and navigation system was just not 
supposed to happen. Sparks, the ship’s 
radio officer, was terrified, yet he knew 
that he alone would determine the fate 
of all aboard. Jamming his back into 
the corner of the bulkhead, his hand 
was surprisingly steady as he pounded 
out a last message on the old brass 
telegraph key. Years of experience had 
taught him that the simple dots and 
dashes always cut through the radio 
clutter. His SOS, the name and 
location of his ship, the number of 
souls aboard now filled the airwaves. A 
flicker of light from within the bone- 
chilling darkness of dread, the signal of 
life, radiated outward. Yet, in the 
winter of 1993 no one was listening... 


On July 31, 1993 the United States 
Coast Guard officially ended over 100 
years of continuous monitoring of the 
500 kHz radio frequency channel dedi- 
cated to Morse code. Coast Guard 
Headquarters has determined that this 
venerable old service is no longer 
necessary. In a world of high-tech 
satellite communications, maritime 
Morse code is just too slow. Monitor- 
ing Morse code worldwide required 
too many resources. 


Why am I bringing this to your 
attention? Like the age of sail displa- 
ced by screw propulsion, or the tradi- 
tional sailor’s arts replaced by technical 
engineering, the official abandonment 
of Morse code is indeed a significant 
passage. It signals an immense change 
(Continued, Page 8) 
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in the life safety technology of the 
maritime world. Yet many of us will 
miss the Morse code system. 


As a long-time ham radio operator, | 
too worked to master the code. I can 
still “speak the language” fluently at a 
moderate 20 words per minute. In fact, 
just last winter I spent an entire stormy 
night glued to my radio after receiving 
a weak and fading SOS from off the 
Oregon coast (the source of which 
remains a mystery to this day). 


Most maritime radio operators view 
the abandonment of Morse code as a 
fundamental mistake. They cite the 
thousands of distress calls and millions 
of vital messages sent successfully 
through this simple and effective sys- 
tem. But no one can argue that this is 
mow the space age, and things do 
change. Certainly profound changes in 
maritime communications are sure to 
come, and quickly. In fact, one can 
now call the Coast Guard, or home, or 
even the AAA from virtually anywhere 
within U.S. coastal waters on a hand- 
held cellular telephone. The stranded 
skipper can now “fess up” to his 
mistakes in going aground or running 
out of gas and be spared the embar- 
rassment of other boaters listening in 
on the marine VHF radio. 


As for our Sparks in the above 
drama, his greatest challenge is not a 
failing ship nor a change in the 
international maritime radio system. 
The bone-chilling darkness of dread is, 
in fact, still the age-old battle of the 
sea... 


This is a battle the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum also shares. We will 
continue our watch and stand by to 
receive the maritime messages of the 
past. 


Our challenge is not only to preserve 
(See Passages, Page 20, Col. 3) 


CIVILIAN AT RISK 
By Kenneth D. Blue, 2999-V, WO6H, 
Grass Valley, CA. 


A Book Review by The Editor 


This volume, the personal journal of 
the author, is self-published in soft 
cover, 6” x 9”, 100 pages, plus 13 
pictures and graphics. Suggested retail 
price $9.95, but for Society members 
and merchant marine veterans its price 
is $8.00 including shipping and Califor- 
nia sales tax Orders should be sent to 
Kenneth D. Blue, P.O. Box 1793, 
Cedar Ridge, CA 95294. 


Ken’s story, in keeping with the 
“Days to Remember” theme of this 
newsletter issue, is his story of coming 
of age at the same time as the United 
States became engulfed in, fought and 
emerged from World War II. 


The Blue family had always lived 
near the Pacific Ocean. ”...Even as a 
small boy, | knew the difference bet- 
ween the Navy and merchant ships...” 
His neighbors were either Navy or 
merchant seamen. And Ken read 
about the sea and seafaring in books 
which fed his youthful fantasies. 
*.9eamen are always kidding about 
the saltwater in their veins, and | was 
no exception...Was my yearning to go 
to sea...inherited through some long- 
dormant gene? I made a plan, when | 
was old enough | would go to sea...” 


Ken’s journal begins in the summer 
of 1941. He was 16, on vacation from 
high school and would return that 
September to the middle of his junior 
year. On the evening of July 12, he was 
waiting with other inexperienced young 
men, by the gate of the General 
Petroleum dock, with bags packed, 
waiting to take the place of any 
crewman who missed his outbound 
ship. An engineroom wiper failed to 
show up. Almost before he knew it, 
Ken was hired. He had made a “pier- 
head hop" to board the SS MOJAVE. 


Readers who have ever shipped in any 
capacity on a merchant vessel will 
enjoy Ken Blue’s account of his first 
berth. 


But this journal revisits many more 
personal memories: How Ken and his 
schoolfriends experienced the shock of 
Pearl Harbor, how he and a close 
friend prepared for and received their 
FCC Radiotelegraph licenses, and how 
at age 18, Ken took his first Radio 
Officer job on the tanker GULFSTAR 
(KDEB). It was the autumn of 1942: 
The GULFSTAR sailed in convoy to 
Hawaii and on to the war zone of 
Noumea, New Caledonia. 


Kenneth Blue went on to sail as 
Sparks on Liberty ships, on a series of 
tankers where ”...we stood our 
watches, monitored distress frequen- 
cies,...” received time signals and 
copied broadcast bulletins to all Allied 
merchant ships. On January 2, 1945 he 
boarded the T-2 tanker UMATILLA 
(KVBF) as Chief Radio Officer. 


Ciwihan At Risk notes the author’s 
frustration with people who never 
could quite understand what the “U.S. 
Merchant Marine" was all about. Ken 
Blue relates an instance where a Public 
Health Service physician, who should 
have known better, could not fathom 
why Ken was not in the Army or Navy. 


This personal journal is pure nostal- 
gic pleasure, whether or not the reader 
is a former merchant mariner. What it 
may lack in polish is made up by the 
author’s easy narrative style. Your 
imagination will need no aid. Ken’s 
story will unfold as you go. You will 
learn how he coped, successfully, with 
some frustrating situations and how in 
March, 1946, he came ashore to a 
40-year career in radio-television 
broadcasting, marriage and a family. 


This reviewer recommends and 
believes you will thoroughly enjoy 
Cwitan At Risk 


Are we 
“The Last of the Mohicans’?... 


So wrote SOWP member (#4085- 
M) Hugo H.J.M. van Vlerken in a 
letter after we had met briefly during 
my visit to Arendal, Norway, in 1991. 
Hugo was responding to my request 
for column material and I regret the 
long delay in printing his story but | 
found the task of shrinking to column 
length nine pages of copy, much of it 
technical, and 50 years of Hugo’s 
commercial operating history more 
than a little daunting. 


Now retired and living in Kongsberg, 
back in ‘91 Hugo was an instructor at 
the maritime school in Arendal and his 
QTH on the south coast of Norway 
faced the Skagerrak with Denmark just 
67 miles away. A Marconi Bellini-Tosi 
direction finder stood in the front 
garden, and a retractable 20 m. tower 
with beam and a good old dipole 
marked his home as that of an active 
old Sparks professional. When mood 
and opportunity permitted Hugo often 
monitored 500 and 2182 kcs. listening 
to DAN, GNF, GNI, SAG and other 
well known coastal radio stations, still 
‘alive’ even tho’ many announcements, 
Navigational messages etc. were recei- 
ved direct and printed out on a ship’s 
bridge. Telephone traffic was still 
heard but seldom Morse code, just 
occasionally between ships an 
exchange of "QRU - nil." 


Even those brief exchanges were 
music to an old pro’s ears and would 
carry Hugo back in thought to when it 
all began... until it ended a few years 
ago. He is proud to have been part of 
the electronic era from 1940 to 1990 
during which time he feels most of the 


Buoys and Gulls - by Olive / VEZERA 


development occurred in maritime 


communications. 


With the radio room becoming an 
integrated part of the bridge of new 
ships one cannot stop ‘progress’, 
muses Hugo, and in time all protests 
regarding the satellite systems as being 
unreliable will be silenced. As an 
instructor, he had always to look ahead 
in order to inform and instruct the 
future nautical personnel - not via HF 
and MF waves but via satellite and 
automated systems. 


But, he writes sadly, these ‘new 
men’ would never experience the thrill 
of being that vital link between ship 
and shore, nor know of the special 
status a wireless operator had on 
board. Soon Sparks would be taking 
that last walk down the gangplank, to 
join those professions who had gone 
before...the greasers, carpenters, 
bosuns, stokers and even chief 
stewards. 


Hugo dates himself from the spark 
era when as a student at the Zee- 
vaartschool in Rotterdam he had to 
draw by heart the schematic diagrams 
of actual equipment, both RX and TX. 
And his acquaintance with spark 
wasn’t just in theory, but first hand 
experience as a second operator on 
the liner m.s. Konagin EmmaPFKT, 
sailing between the Hook of Holland 
and Harwich, England. This fine liner 
carried a genuine spark emergency 
transmitter aboard, although her main 
transmitter was a Telefunken with 
chain drive movements to tune the 
tank circuits to the aerial. 


Before long Radio Holland decided 
the young Sparks should stand on his 


S 
SS Se 


own two legs and ordered Hugo to the 
s.s. Danae of the K.N.S.M. "What a 
difference," he recalls. His accomoda- 
tion was now a narrow, small, com- 
bination cabin/radio room plastered to 
the navigation bridge with only one 
door to the deck and the obligatory 
pass-thru window to the wheelhouse. 
In bad WX one could hardly leave the 
cabin and really felt isolated. The ship 
movements that November were heavy, 
he remembers, and her 3000 tons 
rolled and pitched so that Hugo had to 
secure the chair with ropes between 
the operating desk and the Marconi 
‘Ocean Span’. 


After this experience, mostly in 
northern Europe, Hugo joined the 
m.s. Jupite(PFFQ in Amsterdam and 
the ship coursed southwards to the 
Mediterranean. This was a bit of a 
change -a 5000 tonner with a tube- 
steam boiler heated by oil burners 
giving a smooth speed of 10 knots. A 
rememberance of this vessel is of the 
old captain taking his daily strolls on 
the boatdeck at certain hours. All had 
to stay away from the deck at 
those times so the Old Man could 
tread his domain in lordly solitude. 


The Jupitercould dock at nearty all 
small harbours in the Med, places such 
as Sevilla, Cartagena, Barcelona and 
Ajaccio. Hugo has fond memories of 
the fine swimming beaches outside 
Palermo, then around the Italian boot 
to Bari and Venice. Memories also of 
the gondolas there covered with snow, 
neatly moored in the ‘now quiet’ 
Grand Canal and Marco Polo square 
with its church but minus, at that time 
of year, the ‘gleaming camera-on-the- 
fat-bellied-tourists’ to quote Hugo. 


(Continued, Page 10) 
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The passing of the Corinth Canal 
was like going back 2000 years when it 
was dug by Roman slaves. A bridge 
crossed the canal the walls of which 
were 30 meters high, sufficient to give 
passage to Jupiter with her mast 
erected to full size. Other flashbacks 
were of the ‘ouzo’ which Hugo says 
never tasted so good as on the water- 
way coffee terrasses of Saloniki or 
other Greek spots. Then on to Istan- 
bul and Iskenderun, where East meets 
West, the Black Sea not far off. 


Jupiters return voyage was usually 
via the North African shore, touching 
the ports of Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers 
to reach Ceuta, then the Strait of 
Gibralter and northwards to home 
port of Amsterdam. 


Then came the wartime built m.s. 
Frestia, sailing the USA-Caribbean 
waters and Mexican Gulf ports, fol- 
lowed by Hugo’s tanker era beginning 
with the m.t. Cyau/a and later the m.t. 
Glebula The latter vessel sailed in the 
‘mosquito’ service between the Cura- 
cao refineries in the Waaigat and the 
oilfields ending in the Lake of Mara- 
caibo. A soft time for Sparks, recalls 
Hugo as he mostly acted as a helms- 
man out of Curacao since many of the 
deck crew were not too sober after a 
previous visit to Campo Negro. 


A tour with the m.s. Pras Willem 
Van Orange to Canada and the Great 
Lakes ended Hugo’s Duich service 
period and he then served aboard 


various Swedish ships - such as the 
m.t. 4 tend/and the reefer ms. Sovita 


There was also a briet stint of 
operating from KFS while visiting with 
Mackay Radio boss Don Harris and 
his XYL. A real thrill for Hugo as 
most of the ops at the station were 
very experienced real ‘old boys’ in his 
eyes. 


Somewhere along the way Hugo left 


the sea and took up his shore position 
in Norway. The changes were ongoing 
and steady, the time of automation had 
begun. Equipment had become more 
sophisticated, the Norwegian Hoegh 
Line installed the first ship satellite 
station in conjunction with the Tele- 
direktorat on trials. Radiotelephony 
and maritime-mobile radiotelex were 
already in common use via Rogaland 
Radio (SSB, USB) not far from Sta- 
vanger, and the Norwegian govern- 
ment has dropped HF and MF on 
many of her coastal stations with the 
one exception of Rogaland. 


Regretfully, lack of space prevents 
the printing of Hugo’s letter in full. It 
contains such a wealth of material 
regarding the various equipment used 
at sea and on shore during the 50 
years spanned by his commercial 
operating career that 1 fear I am 
short-changing readers. For this I must 
apologize, especially to Hugo. My very 
belated thanks to our good member. 

I hope he is enjoying retirement and 
perhaps working lots of DX as 
LA3IBA. Ta det rolig, Hugo. 


SOWP MEMBERSHIP 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


From time to time, SOWP HQ is 
asked to restate some of our basics. 
One is the definition of our member- 
ship classes by date of first qualifying 
service as a radio operator working for 
pay. Here they are: 


Senior Spark Gap Pioneer: 
(SSGP) Prior to 1915. 


Spark Gap Pioneer: 
(SGP) 1915 to 1925, inclusive. 


Pioneer: (P) 1926 to 19339, inclusive. 
Veteran: (V) 1940 to 1949, inclusive. 
Member: (M) 1950 to date. 


Technical Associate: Historical collec- 
tor, amateur radio licensee, etc. 
- Waldo T. Boyd, Executive Secretary 


An Appreciation of Services 
Rendered 


By Michael T. Dodds 


(Reprinted, with permission from Sez 
Breezes, a British magazine of ships 
and the sea, August, 1992) 


As an officer at sea for most of my 
life and always associated with marine 
affairs, I would like to address myself 
to the valiant and mainly unheralded 
efforts of Merchant Navy radio offi- 
cers in wartime. Theirs was usually a 
lonely life, keeping a listening watch, 
usually a solitary vigil, but maintaining 
the vital role of picking up distress 
signals, the dreaded combinations of 
SSSS or RRRR, indicating submarine 
or raider attack. 


Unlike navigating oficers who had 
the company of helmsman, cadet and 
lookout, Sparks’s lot was mainly a 
lonely one but from my experience 
they were usually a happy and con- 
tented part of the crew. These stal- 
warts, sometimes very young men mak- 
ing their first trip to sea, were a 
dedicated band, thrown in at the deep 
end. Sailing from a west coast port one 
day and joining a convoy, their ship 
could be attacked two days later with 
all the accompanying trauma of depth 
charge explosions and often ending in 
the loss of their ship, altogether a 
frightening beginning to what could be 
a tragically brief career. 


They came from all walks of life and 
were appointed to a ship after only a 
short period of training. Most ships 
carried between one and three radio 
officers but passenger ships might 
carry as many as seven. They also 
assisted with maintaining the naviga- 
tional aids which were fitted to more 
and more vessels as the war pro- 
gressed, such as radar, Decca, Loran 
and the direction-finder, all of which in 
the early days gave many technical 
problems. 


(Continued, Page 20) 
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BOOK REVIEW 
DEEP SEA ‘SPARKS’ 


OLIVE J. CARROLL, DEEP SEA 
‘SPARKS’, CORDILLERA PUB- 
LISHING CO., 1993, VANCOUVER, 
B.C., 22 CHAPTERS, 357 PAGES, 
Pe POORAPHS, SKETCHES, 
TABLE OF CONTENTS, INDICES, 
HARD COVER, ISBN 1-895590-05-1. 


This delightful book describes the 
experiences of author Olive J. Carroll, 
a young Canadian woman who, after 
graduating from wireless college in 
1944 and having been awarded her 
Canadian federal government certifi- 
cate of proficiency in radio communi- 
cations, signed on the 8,500 ton, Nor- 
wegian-registered Westfal-Larsen pas- 
senger/cargo liner M/S “SIRANGER” 
in San Francisco at a time when 
restrictions forebade women from 
serving as Radio Officers in Canadian- 
registered merchant ships, although 
they held identical certificates to those 
of their male counterparts. 


Since Norway had no such restric- 
tions, women were accepted and in- 
deed, welcomed onboard their vessels 
as Radio Officers and it was this small 
group of little-known Canadian women 
who pioneered their radio profession 
at sea, in Norwegian-registered ships 
with a high degree of efficiency and 
success and, in some cases, with dis- 
tinction, during and after World War 
Il. 


Author Carroll gives an absorbing 
account of her introduction to ship- 
board life and her initial voyage which 
entailed a circumnavigation of con- 
tinental South America via Tierra 
delFuego and the Panama Canal as 
well as the thousands of sea-miles she 
travelled in subsequent voyages over 
the world’s oceans, during the four 
years that followed. 


The author’s intensely interesting 
narrative covers an era when merchant 


shins were generally fitted with radio- 
telegraphic equipment only - few ships 
carried the voice-mode; it was the 
Radio Officer who maintained the only 
communication link between the ship 
and long-distance land-based stations 
via CW, or Morse code. Aids to 
navigation, weather information and 
radio direction-finding as well as visual 
signalling with the Aldis Lamp were 
also the Radio Officer’s responsibility, 
aS were in most cases, the ship’s 


clerical and Purser functions, where 
the preparation of crew and customs 
manifests, port entry and clearance 
papers, cash advance and wage 
account documents for the crew were 
the norm, as well as acting as the 
Captain’s secretary. 


With the advancement of electronic 
technology and satellite communica- 
tion, the mysterious crackle of Morse 
code is being heard from the aerials of 
fewer merchant ships. By the turn of 
the century it will have all but dis- 
appeared. For a written historical 
review of this eventful but vanishing 
era, the maritime community is indeb- 
ted to the author for a splendid effort. 


In her book Deep Sea *Sparks’, 
the author not only gives a first-hand 
account of the radio profession at sea, 
but through her easy-to-read style, her 
excellent prose, flair and humour, tells 
about shipboard life, the customs of 
people in far-away lands, together with 
the climatic changes - from the ice 
floes of the Magellan Strait to the 
searing heat of Bombay, from the 
southern hemisphere in close pro- 
ximity to the Falkland Islands, north- 
ward to ports she visited just below the 
Arctic Circle, eastward from _ the 
United States Pacific coast to far-away 
South Africa and India via the Great 
Cape and the Indian Ocean and Mid- 
dle East via the Suez Canal; - indeed a 
travel-log which is unique for an indivi- 
dual merchant ship, which includes 


almost 160 ports of call over a four- 
year period, three circumnavigations of 
South America and almost a total 
coverage of the globe with the excep- 
tion of Australasia and the Orient. 


The author has disspelled the myth 
that shipboard radio is exclusivily a 
man’s domain and has made a gener- 
ous contribution to the historical 
aspect of a subject that has basically 
lacked adequate exposure in the annals 
of sea lore: that silent band of mer- 
chant-ship Radio Officers of which she 
was a valued member, their role at sea, 
the trials they endured, their long 
hours of mentally arduous duty in 
adverse conditions. This 110-pound 
Canadian lass who not only performed 
that function very well, thus adding a 
new chapter to maritime history, has 
written an informative and entertaining 
book for future generations to enjoy. 


To maritime historians, museums 
and libraries, lovers of the sea, high 
school students, and anyone interested 
in the last period of wireless in the 
Morse Code (CW) mode, | highly 
recommend this book which is indeed 
a credit to the author who has brought 
it all together, and the publisher who 
has produced such a high quality 
volume. 


Today the author, now Mrs. Olive J. 
Roeckner, lives in the interior of 
British Columbia where, if one tunes 
in the radio “ham” bands, she can be 
heard transmitting her flawless Morse 
with her professional speed-key and 
and call sign VETERA. 


To author Olive J. Carrol, a hearty 
and sincere “Thank You” for sharing 
your knowledge and experiences. 


R. F. LATIMER, DARTMOUTH, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


eee 


(For ordering and price information, 
please see Page 20) 
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FIFTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
By John McKinney, 1001-P, WOAP 


Shipping was tough in the 30’s. There 
were plenty of marine radio jobs 
available when one considers all of the 
passenger ships carrying three ops and 
the U.S. merchant marine second only 
to the United Kingdom in world ton- 
nage. But with a world-wide depres- 
sion the hiring halls were filled with 
men looking for work, even part-time 
work. 


In ‘38 and ‘39 I had been filling in as 
vacation relief on coastwise passenger 
ships sailing from New York getting 
two to three weeks work on one vessel 
and then returning to a different vessel 
for perhaps a different line some 
weeks later. The pay scale for radio 
ops ranged from $100 to $125 per 
month depending on whether you were 
1st, 2nd or 3rd operator. (I heard a 
rumor that the chief on U.S. Lines’ 
MANHATTAN was getting $175 ! ) 


It was September 1939 and I had iust 
gotten off the “CITY OF BIRMING- 
HAM / WFCK” and before taking the 
train upstate I stopped by the CTU 
(now ROU) office on /4th Street in 
New York to chat with Fred Howe and 
see what the prospects were for 
another assignment. | had known Fred 
since late in ‘36 when he approached 
me on the COAMO and signed me up 
as Nr 13 in his new union. 


Fred greeted me with his usual big 
smile and after a few minutes of 
chitchat asked me if I would consider 
taking a tanker .jJob at $140 per month 
plus $50 extra for doing the clerical 
work. I didn’t need a second invitation 
and within minutes I was aboard the 
Hudson & Manhattan tube subway 
train bound for Bayonne and an 
interview with Tommy Lyons at the 
Esso refinery. 


My ship was to be the NIOBE 


HPFQ, a Panama flag tanker with 
Telefunken equipment lying at Todd 
Shipbuilding, Brooklyn, getting her 
bottom scraped and annual overhaul. 
There was no heat or power aboard 
ship and except for the Mate and the 
shipyard workers she was quite aban- 
doned. It was Friday evening and the 
posted sailing time was for noon on 
Monday. After a quick look around 
the radio room, | left my gear aboard 
and told the Mate | would see him 
Monday morning. I took the midnight 
train home. 


The Erie Limited pulled into Jersey 
City at 9:00 A.M. on Monday morning 
and within an hour I had taken the 
tube and subway to Brooklyn. It was a 
short walk from the subway station to 
the shipyard. | stopped along the way 
and bought two khaki shirts for the 
trip ahead and arrived at the shipyard 
at 10:30 just in time to see my ship 
leave the slip. Word was that the 
company would be putting another 
operator aboard the NIOBE by launch 
off Staten Island and if I hurried | 
might yet sail. 


It wasn’t my day! When my cab 


" reached the ferry pier we were met by 


a horde of fire engines. There was a 
fire on the pier! Nearly an hour later I 
was in a second cab pulling up to the 
launch landing on the Island just in 
time to see the NIOBE heading out 
toward the lower bay and the company 
agent with my baggage pulling up to 
the dock. I was told to call Mr. B. B. 
Howard, Marine Superintendent at 
Rockefeller Plaza, immediately . 


The secretary put me through to Mr. 
Howard who promptly cussed me out 
for missing the ship, told me I was 
fired and hung up. I never got a word 
in. I was furious! The man in charge 
of the world’s third largest merchant 
fleet might intimidate some but I was 
now 21 years old and determined to 


get in the last word ! 


B. B. Howard’s office in the RCA 
building overlooked the Hudson and 
lower Manhattan skyline. From his 
sumptuous desk he could watch his 
tankers round the tip of Staten Island 
as they arrived or departed from the 
Bayonne refinery. A pair of field 
glasses lay on his desk. Avoiding two 
secretaries who tried to put me “on 
hold” I crashed into his office, 
announced myself and before he could 
help himself he had heard a brief 
explanation of why I had missed his 
ship. 


Howard was a big man with a gruff 
voice - a man well-chosen for his job. 
He could easily have picked up my 6 
foot, 135 pound frame and hurled me 
out in the hallway but he just stared at 
me expressionless. After several 
seconds of silence he spoke. 


“McKinney, you've got a lot of guts. 
No one talks back to B. B. Howard, 
but your point is well taken.” Then to 
his secretary who was standing by in 
the open doorway, “Put Mr. McKinney 
on pay and_ subsistence beginning 
today.” And to me, “Go home, cool 
off, we’ Il call you in a week or so. I 
have other ships I will be needing 
crews for and DONT MISS THE 
NEXT ONE !” 


A few days later at Tommy Lyons’ 
office in Bayonne, | was introduced to 
the chief mate, an engineer, chief 
steward and electrician who would be 
sailing with me on the M/S BALTIC / 
HPFG. It was 2 P.M. and we were 
driven to the pier where the BALTIC 
was discharging crude brought up from 
Aruba. The five of us were to board 
the ship and stand by in our respective 
departments while the German crew 
packed their gear and were taken to a 
hotel where they would await passage 
back to their homeland. There was 
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much speculation as to just how this 
might be accomplished as it was touch 
and go in Europe and uncertain as to 
how shipping might get through. The 
Germans had two hours to leave the 
ship. 


The German radio officer spoke 
fluent English. Naturally, he like the 
others was upset over this turn of 
events and as he packed his belongings 
he promised to return aboard a U-boat 
and sink the BALTIC as he was sure 
that eventually the United States would 
side with the English and French as it 
had done in World War I. His brother 
was an officer in the U-Boat boat fleet, 
or so he said. He made no effort to 
instruct me on any of the radio 
equipment. | spent the remainder of 
the afternoon and evening with a 
German-English dictionary tracing wir- 
ing from fuse block to fuse block and 
digging into spare parts locckers. I was 
able to get the Telefunken all-band 
receiver operating and found charts to 
determine various frequency settings I 
might need but there was no oppor- 
tunity to test the transmitters while at 
an oil dock. 


The BALTIC had been built in 
Germany around 1930 and together 
with some nine others bartered to 
Standard Oil in.exchange for oil. 
Powered by a Krupp diesel engine she 
made about ten knots (12 with a 
following sea) and carried about 60,000 
barrels. She was a “tween deck” tanker 
and carried no catwalk. Typical of 
tankers of that vintage, the deck offi- 
cers were housed amidships and the 
engineering officers aft along with the 
steward’s department. On the BALTIC 
the deck crew slept forward in the 
forecastle. She had lofty masts provid- 
ing me with an excellent antenna 
system and quite surprisingly these 
masts carried a sail track, as it was 
originally planned that favoring winds 


might be used to some advantage. The 
little-used sails were well rotted and 
our Mate introduced them to Davy 
Jones on our first trip south. 


The radio room and my quarters 
were side by side on the bridge deck 
immediately aft of the chart room/ 
navigation bridge. The Captain’s deck 
was below and the main deck below 
that housed the deck officers quarters 
as well as the officers’ dining room and 
pantry. Food, cooked aft, was brought 
forward and served from the officers’ 


pantry. 


days before air-conditioning and elec- 
tric heat. Heating was accomplished by 
a steam radiator and cooling by means 
of a reciprocating electric fan mounted 
on the outboard bulkhead. One novel 
feature I enjoyed was a large nickel- 
plated thermos jug that hung on 
gimbals. It was filled with drinking 
water and ice each day by the messman 
when he made up my room. 


The radio room had a large built-in 
desk across the rear bulkhead. On this 
sat the receiver and the main transmit- 
ter, a 500-watt self-rectitied single tube 


"Mac” Tweaks Up the Controls at HPFG 


My quarters were quite adequate, 
with a wash basin but no toilet facili- 
ties. Only the Captain had a private 
bathroom. The room was well lighted, 
having two large portholes, one on the 
starboard side and one facing aft. The 
bunk was mounted about 40 inches 
above the deck, with a chest of drawers 
beneath. Along the aft bulkhead was a 
built-in settee with a small table before 
it. In addition to the door into the 
passageway, a smaller door connected 
to the radio room. These were the 


affair. A shelf held the 50-watt Lorenz 
shortwave transmitter and alongside 
the motor-generator starter box panel 
and switches. There was a quarter- 
KW quenched gap spark set operated 
from the emergency battery supply for 
a second transmitter tuned by helix 
coils mounted on the outboard bulk- 
head. A very bulky auto alarm hung 
on the forward bulkhead alongside the 
spare parts locker. The MG sets and 
station batteries were located outside 
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on deck in a doghouse beneath the 
portside porthole. A German-built 24- 
inch typewriter sat on the operating 
table at a height too awkward to 
handle comfortably. The German 
language contains more Z’s than Y’s 
and so this tzpewriter had these two 
letters interchanged. If zou understand 
what I mean. 


The following afternoon as we 
rounded Staten Island and headed for 
the lower bay, I gingerly cranked the 
wheel on the motor-starter box, wat- 
ched the plate voltmeter climb and 
listened to the undulating whine of the 
MG set as I cranked out “WNY DE 
HPFG QTO NY BOUND ARUBA” 
and waited for his sideswiper reply 
“HPFG DE WNY QORU ES BV.” 
So far, so good. I now had three weeks 
to figure out the rest of the puzzle. 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


AFFELDER, Charles J., 4246-V, 
N3AYU, Adelphi, MD. Died in 1994. 
No details. 


ATKINS, David H., 763-SGP, W6VX, 
Los Angeles, CA. No date or details. 


BAIRD, Gordon H., 1872-P, Austin, 
TX. No details. His first ship assign- 
ment in 1927 was on SS. Palatka/ 
WEN, followed by service aboard 28 
other ships until his retirement in 1963. 


BEAN, Theron W. 2395-SGP, Hilo, 
HI., February 15, 1993, cardiac arrest. 
Age 90. His first ship assignment was 
in 1918 aboard SS City of Seattle/ 
WGA. 


BENTLEY, Chesley I, 4601-SSGP, 
Kailua, HI. No details. His first ship 


assignment was in 1911 aboard SS. J. 
B. Stetson/WRC. 


BLETHEN, Fred A., 2412-SGP, 
W6DXV, San Clemente, CA., April 7, 
1994, Reported by Peter Blethen. His 
first ship assignment in 1920 was 
aboard S.S. F.R. Kellogg/WIQ. 


BOYD, Bruce, 050-TA. W3QA, Ellicot 
City, MD. No date or details. 


DIXON, Francis C., 190-P, W6KE, 
Seal Beach, CA., December 20, 1993. 


DRANE, Henry, 1037-P, K4ZR, Lees- 
burg, FL., November 3, 1993, reported 
by his daughter. 


DUNAJA, Russell, 4388-SGP, 
W3BBF, Crescent City, FL. No date or 
details. First ship assignment, 1922: SS 
East Hampton/KDFZ and 12 others. 
Also US Lighthouse Service. 


DWYER, Joseph F., 4539-V, N4EXW, 
Largo, FL. First assignment, 1942, U.S. 
Army Signal Corps, Drane Field, FL. 
Also served during WW II in North 
Africa and Italy. Transferred to Drake 
Field, USAF, 1945. Worked in Bell 
Laboratories from 1952 until retire- 
ment. 


EDDY, Jonathon, 1431-SGP, Dickin- 
son Center, NY. No date or details. 


EMIG, Irvin L., 2694-P, W6GC, Man- 
hattan Beach, CA. Died in 1993. No 
details. First ship assignment 1935, SS 
Asama. 


FAIRBANK, Capt. John E., 3971-P, 
W4GDB, McLean, VA., February 28, 
1994. No details. 

FULLER, Leland L., 450-P, W6ONM, 
La Habra, CA., June 4, 1993. (Family 
report.) 

GROVES, Irving R., 2911-SGP, K4HT, 
Bend, OR. Died in 1994. No details. 


HALD, Mark L., 4570-V, K2K], Miller 
Place, NY. Died March 10, 1991 per 
family report. Served in U.S. Army 
Signal Corps as Radio Operator and 
instructor 1940 - 46. RCA Global 
Communications, 1946 - 79 at Rocky 
Point, NY; Chatham, MA; Bolinas, 
CA. Also WPD, Tampa, FL and Port 
Arthur, TX, WPA. 


KELLEY, John H., 528-SGP, W6DIO, 
Sonoma, CA, February 7, 1994. 
Reported by his son, K.H. Kelley. 


KOCZON, William J., Maj., US. 
Army, (Ret.) 1646-P, W2HWQ, of 
Petaluma, CA., April 6, 1994, at Pacific 
Medical Center, San Francisco, CA. 
Age 74. Served at many military instal- 
lations during a career that began in 
1939 and ended with his retirement in 
1962. During administration of Pre- 
sident Eisenhower, Major Koczon ser- 
ved as signal officer, travelling in the 
President’s official party. His military 
decorations included the Commanding 
General’s Medal and the World War II 
Victory Medal. He was a member of 
the Pearl Harbor Survivors Associa- 
tion, Chapter 23, Santa Rosa, CA., the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
American Legion. (Reported by Earl 
Korf, 613-SGP, K2IC) 


KOSKI, Jorman I., 3877-P, WSKSX, 
Fort Worth, TX. Died in 1993. No 
details. 


KREISINGER, Robert, 2534-SGP, 
died March 20, 1994 at Bethesda, MD. 
He was 93. His wireless career began 
with the Marconi Company in 1917 as 
a ship’s rigger “when I was too young 
to go to sea. They had me rigging 
wireless antennas on ships in port.” 
His first ship in 1919 was the S.S. Polar 
Star. In 1922 at age 22 he was aboard 
S.S. Bantu/KLM as Radio Officer on a 
voyage to the west coast of South 
America. His wireless gear on the 
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Robert Kreisinger at 22 


Bantu was a 2KW Marconi rotary gap 
transmitter and a Marconi type 106 
receiver. He spent 25 years working for 
the Russian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. until his retirement in 1965. In his 
“receive only” radio shack at home, he 
had a Canadian Marconi receiver 
which covered 15.6 KHz to 1775 kHz, a 
marine receiver for MF and HF and 
an amateur-band receiver. On the wall 
were photographs of the radio room of 
the Soviet icebreaker LENIN and 
Guglielmo Marconi. Also displayed 
were his expired First Class Radiotele- 
graph Operator License and _ his 
SOWP membership certificate. He was 
a Gold Card Life Member of the 
Society. (Reported by Ms. Lynda 
Johnson, Covina, CA and Michael 
Siegerist, Bethesda, MD.) 


MacGAHAN, Dr. William H, 1164-P, 
W2ABE, BURTONSVILLE, MD., No 
date or details. 


MATTHEWS, Frank S., 4490-P, 
WI1IMO, Sagamore, MA. No details. 
His first ship in 1935 was SS San 
Jacinto/KJXS. Other ship assignments 
to 1941. Airlines Flight R/O 1941-49. 
From 1953-77 was R/O aboard vessels 
of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institute with occasional relief assign- 
ments after 1977. 


MOORE, Alvin R., 2503-SGP, K7AM, 
Lincoln City, OR. Died in 1994. No 
details. First Ship: Windjammer Abner 


Coburn/WHR, 1919. 


MORRIS, Robert M., 0011-TA, 
W2LV. No date or details. 


PALMER, Robert Sinclair, 61-SGP, 
W7RD., died August 10, 1993, Lynn- 
wood. WA. He was born September 
29, 1899 in Grants Pass, OR. His first 
ship was SS Jefferson/WAJ in 1916. 
He later was manager of the RCA 
offices in Seattle, WA and Portland, 
OR. Worked with George Wiltse in 
1925 when Universal Radio Corp. was 
formed. In 1927 Robert formed Palmer 
and West Marine Radio Co. He recal- 
led that his imagination was stirred in 
1908 by communications experiments 
between San Francisco and Hawaii by 
Arthur Isbell and Lawrence Malarin. 


PETTENGILL, Lawrence R., 2004-P, 
WA8HGH, May 15, 1993, Genoa, 
OH., Heart failure, reported by his 
wife. First ship assignment, 1935, 
USCG Forward/ NRWFE. Served afloat 
and ashore in USCG until 1947. Larry 
was Secretary -Treasurer of SOWP 
Inland Seas Chapter XIV for many 
years, was active on its nets and those 
of the ARRL National Traffic System. 


RAMSEY, Walter A., 4314-V., AK3B, 
No date or details. 


RENNIE, Robert S., 2315-P, VE3IR, 
Agincourt (Toronto), Ont. No details. 


RICHMOND, Allan E., 3033-V, 
WZ7X, Oct. 17, 1992, heart failure, 
reported by his son. First assignment 
1941, Pan-Am, Seattle, WA/KANP 
and three years in merchant marine as 
Radio Officer. 


ROBERTS, Corwin A., 3941-V, WI6L, 
Albany, CA. No details. 


SCHONHER, Howard L., 2392-P, 
W4RZL, Columbus, GA. No details. 
First assignment 1933, U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps, Fort Niagara, NY. 


SEARS, Garold, D., 2233-P, WSAIR, 
Houston, TX. Died in 1993. No details. 


First assignment, 1928, TAT Maddux 
AirLines & TWA; 1930 - 39 with 
Oklahoma City police CW _ radio/ 
KGPH. 


SPENCER, Thomas A., Jr., 3191-V, 
WSIGM, North Little Rock, AR, Feb. 
8, 1994. Reported by his wife. First 
ship, 1944, SS Nathaniel Sillsbee/ 
WRR<X< and others in WW II. Worked 
23 years as broadcast station techni- 
cian and 14 years as an electronics 
instructor. In his spare time he earned 
BSEE and MS degrees from the 
University of Arkansas. He was a 
volunteer literacy tutor and taught 
English as a second language. He was 
active in his local amateur radio club, 
participated in several traffic nets 
handling third party messages and was 
a 55 year member of ARRL. He was 
also a charter member of QCWA’s 
Arkansas chapter, and a life member 
of IEEE and SOWP. 


SPIDELL, Robert E., 1443-M, 
W6SKQ, Lancaster, CA. June 15, 
1993., Age 56. Reported by Henry 
Brown, W6DJX, Lancaster, CA. 


SUTER, John William, 3965-P, NSFEI, 
Dallas, TX. Died in 1993. No details. 


TAGGART, Wallace R., 342-P, 
W6ENO, Piedmont, CA. No date or 
details. 


TURNER, Edwin A., Sr., 3848-SGP, 
Keystone Heights, FL., Dec. 14, 1992, 
Age 91. Born in Eastern Passage, 
Nova Scotia, Oct. 29, 1901, he attended 
Marconi Radio School and Stevens 
Institute of Technology. He was a 
wireless telegrapher for the Canadian 
Marconi Co. and Eastern Steamship 
Lines and travelled the world in his 
youth. As radio officer on the SS 
Prince George, he was involved in an 
SOS situation. He moved to Newark, 
NJ in 1930 as co-founder of the New 
Jersey Stoker Co., and lived in Plain- 
field, NJ for 25 years, later in Spring 
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Lake. In a letter to SOWP, his son, 
Edwin A. Turner, Jr., MD., described 
his father as “the consummate 
human”, being very generous to those 
in need and devoted to his Christian 
faith. His son designed a coat of arms 
for the Turner family. On one panel 
bearing an anchor and a cross, the 
word TURNER is spelled out in Inter- 
national Morse code. 


Van REUTH, Charles F., 1944-SSGP, 
W3CBP, Baltimore, MD., October 25, 
1993 First assignment, 1914, U.S. Navy 
Radio NAA, Arlington, VA. Merchant 
Marine Radio Officer 1919-1923. Coast 
Stations: HIB, La Romana, Santo 
Domingo, 1923. WPR, Ensenada, 
Puerto Rico, 1925. 


VIDAL, Gilbert, 4870-V, F5JJX, Mons 
lal Trivalle, France, February 18, 1994. 
Reported by his son, Bernard. His first 
duty assignmemt was in 1946 at Tan 
Son Nhut Airport, Vietnam. 


WEBER, Dan H., 4951-V, NSKOM, 
Seabrook, TX. No details. First Ship, 
1945, SS Sinaloa New Orleans/HRCU 
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IN REMEMBRANCE 


HERBERT H. STEVENS , W6RSP 
whose passing was first reported in our 
March, 1994 issue: 


Veteran Wireless Operators Associa- 
tion Society of Wireless Pioneers, Inc. . 
3053-SGP, American Radio Relay 
League 


7 January 1906 - 13 December 1993 


It was in 1919 at Wainscott, Long 
Island, New York that “Steve” Stevens 
built a single-slider tuner and crystal 
detector receiver and began to listen to 
ships on the Atlantic and to the 
coastal stations they worked. There 
was no one around who knew anything 
about radio, so Steve memorized the 


code on his own and just listened and 
listened. In a couple of months some 
words began to make sense; words 
such as “the” “of” or ‘‘and”. Within 8 
months Steve was copying 15 wpm 
solid from the variety of different 
sounds made by the various spark gap 
transmitters and the fists of the dif- 
ferent operators. A great experience, 
he said, and with no audio amplifica- 
tion, most signals were what we call “S 
1” today. 


A year or two later a company 
known as “Cutting & Washington” 
built a coastal station just a few 
hundred yards from Steve’s QTH. Its 
call was WSA. Steve quit school and 
went to work at WSA doing the 
sweeping and cleaning up. Gradually 
he worked into assisting with transmit- 
ter maintenance of the 5 KW rotary 
spark and 2 KW quenched gap rigs of 
WSA, and even relieved the regular 
operators for an hour or two at times. 


About this time Steve acquired a 
used Ford spark coil and put it on the 
air. It was heard by one other experi- 
menter who had just moved in about a 
half mile away, but never resulted in a 
two-way QSO. In late 1922 Steve 
enlisted in the Navy to serve four 
years. From “boot camp” at Newport, 
R.L, he was sent to the submarine base 
at New London, CT and then assigned 
as sound and radio operator on the U. 
S. Submarine S-26. 


During maneuvers with the Atlantic 
Fleet in the Caribbean Sea, Steve was 
able to conduct, as far as he knew, the 
first underwater short wave radio 
reception experiments. These experi- 
ments indicated that short wave radio 
was not adaptable to underwater com- 
munication, but that long wave trans- 
missions from high power transmitters 
could be recetved by submerged sub- 
marines. From this beginning has 
come the present high power long 


wave Naval Communication System 
with reliable reception of radio mes- 
sages by submerged submarines any- 
where in the Seven Seas. 


When several “‘S” boats, including 
the S-26, transferred from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Fleet, Steve went along. 
While the S-26 was drydocked at Mare 
Island, Steve met and married Alvina. 
Steve’s four years were up in the Navy 
in 1926. After leaving the Navy, he 
took on several different non-radio 
jobs and was also an operator at the 
San Francisco Harbor Police radio 
station. 


Steve’s first official amateur call sign 
was 6DMQ, attained along with a First 
Class Commercial Radio License in 
1927. Steve operated 20 and 40 meters 
from his Oakland, CA QTH until late 
1929. During this period he worked as 
part time radio operator up and down 
the west Coast on the old “Admiral 
Schley” and to Alaska and return on a 
small tugboat, “Kodiak”, call sign 
KFSC.. For one week Steve wrote the 
“Radio Query and Answer” column in 
the S. F. Axzavnmer just before going 
to work as a radio operator with 
Western Air Express Inc. airline. He 
was sent to Holbrook, AZ airport. 


For the next 30 years Steve worked 
for Western Air Express and all the 
airlines that finally became the present- 
day Trans World Airline. Steve held 
several positions from radio operator 
to the Eastern Region Superintendent 
of Communications stationed at La 
Guardia Airport, NY. In 1950 he 
became the Supervisor of Radio 
Operators for TWA and transferred to 
Kansas City. MO. In 1961 TWA tur- 
ned over all air-ground communica- 
tions to ARINC. Steve then went to 
work for ARINC for the next ten 
years, retiring in 1971. 


and Alvina moved to 
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Steve and Alvina moved to Orange- 
vale, CA in 1974 where he continued 
his experiments with HF and VHF 
antennas and maintained schedules on 
the amateur bands with a group of ‘old 
timers’ who worked for TWA. 


The Ham Radio bug was contagious 
in Steve’s family as well. Steve's 
brother, oldest son, daughter, and 
son-in-law were all Hams and Alvina 
was WNOUZM for one year in Kansas 
City. Bill, WIAMU and his Dad kept 
regular schedules on the Ham bands 
from 1950 on. 


Steve became a Silent Key on 
December 13, 1993, leaving his wife, 
Alvina, three children, eleven grand- 
children, and ten great grandchildren. 
He would have celebrated his 68th 
wedding anniversary on January 23, 
1994, 


Steve held the following amateur 
radio calls during the times indicated 
below: 


6DMOQ: 1927 - 1931; W2IFA: 1931 - 
1950; WOBCI: 1950 - 1974; Wé6RSP: 
1974 - 1994. 
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(Information provided by Alvina Ste- 
vens and William H. Stevens, WIAMU. 
Typed and submitted by Clifford A. 
Bruce, W7ER, SOWP #3812-V.) 


CHAPTER NEWS 


THE JACK BINNS CHAPTER 
Seattle, Washington May 7, 1994. 


By Chapter Secretary Donald P. New- 
man, 58-P, W7CO. 


The regular Spring meeting of the 
Jack Blnns Chapter No. 5 was held 
today at ANDY’ S DINER, due to the 
closing forever of the famous old Dog 
House on January 31, 1994 after belng 
in existence for 60 years. 


I knew the original Doghouse owner, 


Bob Murray, from the beginning. 
When they moved to their second 
location 40 years ago, I was instrumen- 
tal in getting a special room for hams 
to meet dally. Thls was called the W7 
Room and held 16. It was famous 
world-wide. Our local chapter was 
formed in September, 1969 and we met 
there twice a year since that time. 

From The Doghouse 

to the Roundhouse 


After much searching snd compari- 
son, ANDY’s DINER was chosen. It 
has a good location, easily reached 
with plenty of parking. There are two 
Meeting rooms, one for 60 and one for 
30. We chose the 30-capacity room 
known as the Roundhouse Room, as 
the diner is made up of famous old 
rallroad cars and an addition. One car 
is known as the Presidential Limited. 
We had 26 In attendance. Many could 
not come for several reasons; if they 
had we might have had to use the large 
room. 


After the usual chit-chat and get- 
acquainted period and lunch with 
“lemonade or whatever”, the meeting 
was called to order by Director Dud- 
ley. 

Recognition of visitors, guests and 
out-of-town members was made. Our 
visitor was BIll Seaman N7SN, for- 
merly at coastal station WCC, 
Chatham, MA., and recently at coastal 
radio KLB in Seattle. 


Out of towners were, Tuck, W7FLF, 
famous NCS of our Richard John- 
stone (Pacific Coast) net on Thursday 
nights, Hal Johnson, W/7PN, from 
Whidbey Island. Bill Miller, W8SB, 
from Mt Vernon, WA., Art and 
Marian Jennings, W7E’ZJ/ WB7SLL 
and Doc Burton, our Historian, 
W7SF, from Tacoma. 


Fortunately we did not have any SK 
members but we did have a silent 
period for the XYL’s of W7PN and 


W7JY. 


There was no formal program but 
everyone was asked to relate some of 
their history in wireless. Needless to 
say, there were some interesting and 
revealing stories. 


A very interesting talk was given by 
our Historian, Doc Burton, W7SF on 
his recent visit to Venezuela as part of 
a “Habitat for Humanity” group. He is 
involved with that group locally. 


-73 (Signed) Don 
MORE CHAPTER NEWS 


And here comes word from our 
PACIFIC - SOUTHWEST Chapter IX 
Director BIll Jackson about the com- 
ing 7th annual Joint SOWP - QCWA 
luncheon meeting. It will be held 
December 10, 1994 in Scottsdale, AZ 
at the Safari Resort. 


Guest speaker will be Dave Bell, 
W6AQ, television and movie producer 
who made the “World of Amateur 
Radio” films. For reservation informa- 
tion, please call Bill Jackson, W6HDP, 
at 602-772-9641, or write hlm at 4930 
N. Hobo Circle, Prescott Valley, AZ 
86314. 


BINNACLE LIST 


Word has come to HQ that a former 
member of the Inland Seas Chapter 
has been ill for a long time. The wife 
of Sam E. Steele, 4508-V. W8SZ. 
advises us that her husband was 
stricken six years ago with two strokes. 
He is in a nursing home and is now on 
Medicaid. Mrs. Steele says, “As long 
as I can, I want to keep him in his 
clubs. He can no longer run his rig." 
HQ and the Beacon suggest that 
members, especially those who have 
been in QSO with him, drop Sam 
some cheery words.. Send your good 
wishes to his home address, 79 
Hamilton St., Berea, OH 44017-2406. 


SWAP ’N’ SHOP 


WANTED: Standard model McElroy 
speed key. Jim Sandberg, 1138 E. 
Rustic Rd., Escondido, CA 92025-2213. 


WANTED: HRO-7 Coils - any fre- 
quency. One or more or complete set. 
Will pay your price and_ shipping. 
Arnie Chick, WK1H, PO Box 385, 
Auburn, ME 04212. Tel: 207-786-4267. 


INFORMATION WANTED: _ Tele- 
graph key from the United Kingdom, 
Key Type B-1, Ref. No. 10F/7839. All 
brass hardware on a lightweight black, 
brittle bakelite base. Bears a stamp 
with letters A & M with a crown 
between them. Has 3 extra sets of 
contacts for heavy currents; even the 
regular contacts seem to be for heavy 
current. Key comes w/ insulated cover 
of same material as base which mea- 
sures 4 7/16" x 9 9/16" and may have 
been used in UK shore or Air Ministry 
stations. Please write to: David A. 
Johnson, NFSB, 15514 Ensenada 
Dr., Houston, TX., 77083-5008 USA. 


A SPARKS JOURNAL 
EXCHANGE 


Ray Redwood, 4072-V, KASHCX, 
2502 Cockburn Dr., Austin, TX 
78745, has sent Ye Ed a suggestion 
which we now relay to all our readers: 


"Sparks Journal collectors, compare 
what you have/need with my list below. 
Maybe we can help each other --- we 
might swap (or borrow for photocopy- 
ing, then return). As far as I know 
there are eight volumes. (Seven have 
4 issues each; volume 8 has only No’s. 
1 and 2). I suggest we organize what 
we have, get a clear list. From that list, 
you can see just what you HAVE and 
what you NEED. 


"I NEED Vol. I No. 1; Vol. II 
No.1; Vol. V_ No. 4 and Vol. VIII No. 
it 


"I HAVE EXTRAS of Vol. II 


one copy of No. 3; Vol. III, one copy 
each of No’s 1,2,3; Vol IV, one copy 
No.1 and two copies of No.2; Vol V, 
two copies of No.1 and 1 copy No. 3. 
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Earl Korf, 613-SGP, K2IC sent Ye 
Ed a list of the Sparks Journals he has. 
Here is Earl’s list in condensed form: 
Vol. I Nos. 2,3,4; Vol. II Nos. 2,3,4; 
Vol. III Nos. 1,2,4; and for Vols. IV, V, 
VI and VII Nos. 1,2,3,4 of each. For 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. Earl also has The 
Skipper’s Log, issue 82-1 “Honoring 
The SOWP Presidents", as well as 
Sparks Newsletters Supplement No. 1, 
Summer 1974 and Supplement No. 2, 
Summer 1976. 


Earl is willing to part company with 
these to SOWP members. Your 
request should, however, NOT go to 
Earl, but to Ray Redwood (see below, 
left) who has agreed to act as a 
clearing house. Ray will be visiting 
New Jersey this summer and hopes to 
pay Earl a visit. 


Ray also will photocopy any issue 
(single-sided; high quality; low cost) 
and return your publication to you. He 
suggests certified mail. 


Joseph D. Kramer, 5069-M, K3ES, 
wrote the Editor: "...Last year, while 
attending the Butler, PA hamfest in 
September, I came across a vendor 
who customarily buys collections and 
estates of ham radio equipment. The 
(Sparks Journals that | found) were 
lying on the ground... They were all in 
excellent condition, Each Journal was 
addressed: Oswald F. Judisch, 2707- 
SGP, WB2HDV, 147 Pleasant Place, 
Kearny, NJ 07032. I cannot express to 
you how much I’ve enjoyed reading 
and rereading the Journals. I can 
imagine the time and work devoted in 
their preparation. It represents a 
wonderful and worthwhile effort. - 
Kindest personal regards, 
(signed) J. D. Kramer. 


Editor’s Notes: 


"Tex" Judisch became a Silent Key at 
age 90 on December 30, 1992. He was 
a member of the Pickerill Chapter of 
SOWP and was therefore well known 
personally to many members, including 
your Editor. We're gratified to learn 
that his Sparks Journals have found a 
new and appreciative home. We 
include this note here in case Mr. 
Kramer has found some extra copies 
of Sparks Journal in Tex’s collection. 


Sparks Journals Also For Sale 


Our Supplies Manager, Roy Couzin, 
151 Waner Way, Felton, CA 95018 
advises that he has some issues of our 
“collector’s item" publication for sale. 
At present he has copies of Vol. II 
No.3; Vol. III Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. IV 
Nos. 1, 2; Vol. WV Nos. 1,2,3; Vol. VI 
Nos. 1,2,3,4 Vol. VII 1,2,3,4 and Vol. 
VIII Nos. 1,2. Individual copies are 
priced at $2.50, three copies -$5 and six 
are $10. California purchasers are 
reminded to add 8.25% state sales tax 
Shipping charges are additional. 


These Sparks Journals were 
surplus from original press runs from 
1977 until September, 1985. Members 
wishing to build complete files of the 
Journal now have three ways to do so, 
via exchange, via photocopy and/or 
purchase. - Editor 
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COAST GUARD TAPES 
STILL AVAILABLE 


Roy Couzin also says that audio 
tapes of the Coast Guard 500 kHz 
close-down are still available. Two 
cassettes are furnished, one for the 
East Coast, one for West Coast. The 
cost is $7 postpaid. Please allow at 
least two weeks for your tapes to reach 
you. 


For more “supplies news", please see 
Page 19. 
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SUPPLIES MANAGER 
SENDS OPEN LETTER 


The manager of the Society’s "Slop 
Chest", Roy Couzin, W6JET, 151 
Waner Way, Felton, CA 95018 has 
been doing yeoman duty of late...and 
for that matter since he took on the 
job several years ago. He recently 
typed up some of his concerns and 
asked your Editor to put them into an 
“open letter”: 


"A current item of concern is the 
quality of membership labels which 
have been used up to now. Members 
have complained that they are poorly 
centered and difficult to read, espe- 
cially the smaller red ones. A high 
preference for "peelable", self-stick 
labels has been expressed over the "lick 
& stick” type. 


"I had to agree," says Roy, " and 
when I wrote to the label outfit about 
getting more, the prices were much 
higher than when we last ordered them 
back in 1988. So, I have sent a 
request to the same outfit for quotes 
on my new and latest design. Stig 
Grennstam, 4658-V, SMONFA, in 
Stockholm, said they pay about $4 per 
hundred for the labels used by the 
High Speed Code Club in Sweden, 
about the same price | got from John 
Elwood, 396-V, WW7P, Phoenix, AZ. 
He also likes the idea of peelable 
labels. 


"I’m sure the membership will know 
that I’m doing my best to keep the 
Slop Chest ball rolling and that price 
changes -upward- are just a sign of the 
times. It took quite a while to get the 
bank account up where I could get new 
and better things for the Chest. HQ 
does not subsidize our non-profit 
“store” and many appear to forget that 
prices for items no longer include 
shipping. A few do send extra money 
for shipping, but not many, so I guess 
we will have to do what most mail- 


order places do: set a charge for 
shipping based on the value of the 
items ordered. [ am also running out 
of packing materials as I make sure 
that items such as our popular SOWP 
mugs and anything breakable will 
arrive safely. 1 have received many 
letters from around the world thanking 
me for the safe arrival of orders. 


"Ted, could you put this letter in 
your next Beacon ? I’m sure the 
SOWP gang will understand my 
situation and do what they can to help. 
I really enjoy this volunteer job and 
want to keep it going as long as | am 
able. My wife even pitches in and 
reminds me who is waiting for the next 
order. My ham radio sits waiting even 
with my new tower and beam, so 
luckily with the poor propagation, | put 
in more time with the Slop Chest." 


"My Very Best 73... 


oe 


Can 
Mail Call 
U.S. NAVY RADIOMEN 
PLAN REUNION 


The 1994 convention of the U.S. 
Navy Radioman Association will be 
held 4-7 Aug,’ 94 at the Gaithersburg 
Hilton Hotel (Metro Washington, DC. 
For further info write USNRMA, PO 
Box 30862, Alexandria, VA 22310, 
Attn:George O'Connell 

CW TRAINING LIVES! 


Despite all you have heard, training 
of CW operators by the American 
armed forces is not dead! 
Ted Bouton, 1292-V, K3CJQ, writes 
that the U.S. Air Force considers 
manual Morse of value, if only as a 
backup. And John “JJ° Murray, 
5016-P, KB7LOH, ”...an old Coast 
Guard communicator who’s_ been 


there...” sends word that a U.S. Army 
code school is moving to Fort Hua- 
chuca, AZ from back East. John says 
the Army has ”...spent big bucks on 
new construction and of course, 
sophisticated gear - all of this in the 
name of latter-day intelligence !!! Fort 
Huachuca is HQ for the Army Infor- 
mation Systems Command and Intelli- 
gence Center and School... As an old 
Coast Guard radioman dating back to 
the late ‘30s, | am incensed that my old 
outfit has ceased the guarding of S00 
kHz. Old timers can testify that when 
all else fails, Morse always comes 
through. Having been close to all this 
for the past 19 years, | have become 
convinced that the military services 
WERE entirely MILITARY before the 
advent of the all-volunteer system in 
ii 3.6 


QSL “Loud & Clear”, John! Now, 
you and other ex-CG types, explain 
this to an ex-MM and ex-Sig Corps op, 
Ye Ed: Tune to 5,870 or 8,090 kHz any 
evening at 0200 UTC. Listen to 
“NMN & Co.” (USCG, Portsmouth, 
VA) as they decrease their Morse 
speed to a crawl, say “DRILL” and 
then proceed with dummy code-group 
traffic at 8 wpm. The Coast Guard 
modernized their Morse keying system 
just a couple of years ago, probably at 
high cost. Who are they training as 
they phase out CW on HF by 1995? 
Or have the “bean-counters” pulled a 
rock? - Editor 


Wrap-Up and Credits 


This has been an exciting issue to 
put together. As always, we had much 
more good material than we had space 
for. Many, many thanks and “stand 
by" ... again... -73 de W8TP - Editor. 


Photo and map Credits: 
Page 1: Alex Newbold, 2407-V, 
W6MMG. Page 2: NBC News. 


Page 3: Rand McNally. Page 13: John 
McKinney, 1001-P, WOAP. 
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Services Rendered - From P. 10 


I found these officers generally 
good natured and willing to offer their 
sparetime services freely in assisting 
the master with the ship’s accounts, or 
checking stores and the crew’s . library 
- these unsung chores of the radio 
men, mostly unrewarded, were much 
appreciated by the ship’s staff. 


In vessels such as tankers a torpedo 
strike often meant a few seconds only 
before life was over. | witnessed many 
tankers go in this fashion but as 
always, the radio officer in his lonely 
wireless-room, stayed to the last to get 
his SSSS_ transmitted, with the full 
knowledge that the remainder of the 


crew would be scrambling for the 
lifeboats. It also must have been 
equally terrifying when a ship was 
being attacked by a surtace raider, in 
which case the radio officer would be 
endeavouring to transmit RRRR, with 
the raider fully aware of what he was 
doing and shelling the estimated posi- 
tion of the wireless-room, many radio 
officers lost their lives in this way. 


There have been many stories of the 
Merchant Navy in time of war but so 
far little or no appreciation of these 
very brave radio officers. 


Michael T. Dodds 
Passages - From P. 8 


the objects of maritime technology, but 
also to hang on to what such artifacts 
actually mean. This task we take most 
seriously. AR & 73 -Jerry Ostermiller, 
N7GIV, Executive Director, 
Astoria, Oregon. 
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